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OREGLVAL SRBICHBS. mountain only is God worshippad in spirit and |junder an office of mediation between God 
in truth, but that the woods and skies are a ||and man? Can he enter the sacred desk un- 

RECOLLECTIONS temple in which as in earthly fanes, we may || prepared, stammering, and absent, who has 

OF A SOUTHERN MATRON. commune with the Deity, and I soon realized || to plead a cause high as heaven, wide as eter- 
CHAP. XIII. this truth. Nature seemed more still on the || nity? I know not but I might asa fapible be- 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


Encincture small, 
But infinite in grasp of joy and woe! 
Hopes, fears, in never ending ebb and flow— 
The spousal trembling—and the “ dust to dust’’— 
The prayers—the contrite struggle—and the trust 
That to the Almighty Father looks through all! 
WorpsworTH. * 


One would have thought by the lathering 
and scrubbing on Sunday mornings at Rose- 
land, that we were laborers through the week, 
and had but this holiday. All the little ones 
came forth from their ablutions with wry fa- 
ces and blue noses, looking like any thing 
rather than tranquil young christians, and 
mamma had that stiff air which a determina- 
tion to keep new clothes for Sunday is apt to 
produce. She was frequently belated, for the 
church was eight miles distant, and it really 
was an effort to get children, servants, horses 
and carriages ready for such a drive. We 
suffered a country inconvenience with regard 
ta clothes. Mamma’s new-“w«iaet, <n iis ar- 
rival from the city, was liable to contract sud- 
denly, and stand upon the top of her head like 
a funnel; or little Ben, our hero of six years, 
was squeezed into a new jacket, every button 
of which remonstrated; or papa’s boots 
would give an unaccountable pinch on his 
corns, though the pattern sent to town was of 
ample dimensions. . But these incidents were 
not always occurring. Often did mamma’s 
bonnet fit, and Ben’s little fat figure rol! on 
in easy rotundity, and Papa’s face beam out 
a cornless smile, and the little race of Wiltons, 
with their plump, mottled bare arms and necks 
and curling hair, and unfretted cleanliness, 
come ‘otiling down from their baths, the ve- 
ry pictures of happy childhood ; while little 
Patsey, the baby’s face, became redolent with 
joy, spite of the pink satin hat and the three 
rows of lace, which lay with its checkered 
shade on her soft brow, confining her one 
thin lock of silky brown hair, and though her 
satin-lined cloak fettered her dimpled feet as 
they played a tattoo against her nurse’s ribs. 

Mamma, when she could find time, Madame 
when she could find inclination, Mr. Duncan 
and I or the other children usually occupied 
the carriage, my brothers rode their own hor- 
ses, while papa preferred a little buggie in 
which he could cross and reconnoitre two or 
three fields on his way. 

Many of these drives Mr. Duncan and I 
had taken alone. He told me that not on one 








Sabbath than at other times, ii our lone and 
lofty forests ; the birds checked their chatter- 
ing joy, and poured out hymns. of. praise, the 
woods waved in calmer reverence, and there 
was a hush of solemnity in the floating clouds, 
as they canopied the throne of the Invisible. 

Nor were these emotions disturbed by the 
view of our country church. It rose in sim- 
ple architecture, discovered by its white walls 
amid the clustering green, and though it was 
sometimes thought that a sufficient care was 
not taken to prune the wild growth around it, 
particularly in the grave-yard where affection 
could scarcely read the record of its love, yet 
the wildness of the spot seemed to me to suit 
the mood of reverie which falls on the thought- 
ful rambler amid forest graves. The burial 
place was not large, for most plantations have 
their own, but it was capacious enough to tell 
the usual tale of infancy withered in its ear- 
ly bud, of manhood cut down in its prime, and 
of old age seeking its last repose. The birds 
searcely checked by winter. =o. red out their 


songs over the cead, tne grey cose heng | 


floating from the falling walls, rose-bushes 
unchecked and untrained waved in the winds, 
and a tame deer which no one claimed re- 
sorted thither, loving the sabbath communion 
of human beings. It was a simple scene, 
and where was its charm? I have heard that 
those who have crossed the ocean and seen 
the tombs of buried intellect in England’s 
great metropolis, and gazed on the ruins of 
fallen greatness in luxurious Italy, and pon- 
dered on the eastern pyramids towering over 
a handful of dust, in the midst of the lofty 
speculations incident to such scenes, would 
revert to the place of their early worship, and 
the thought of it would come like the gushing 
of a cool stream over the soul.— What is this 
charm? Answer, simple, untaught nature, for 
the voice can only rise from thee! 

But with all this sensibility to external ob- 
jects I had listened to the ritual and preach- 
ing of this church almost untouched, for our 
minister, and may God forgive him, was cold 
himself, unkindled with that sense of his high 
vocation which lends ardor to prayer, and 
power to exhortation. How could his audi- 
ence feel zeal in services where they saw no 
heart ? It is praise to them that they perform- 
ed their duty. How could he expect the soul 
to hover on the lips of his hearers, when 
reading a prayer in a style which a school-boy 
would be corrected for using ! 

And cana clergyman indeed become cold 








ing become chilled by repetition, fut I fee! 
that were | a man placed under the wide re. 
sponsibility of guiding souls, and choosing 
that sacred position in society, I would culti- 
vate every power; even external attractions 
should not be beyond my care; I Would make 
pure eloquence my study, that the yoice God 
gave me might call his children to know him ; 
I would cultivate persona) purity an) grace, 
that men might be attracted by God’simage ; 
I would plead with them as a hungry man 
pleads for nourishment, and pray With them 
as myself expecting to share their dot, | 
would be ingenious in plans to draw thx to 
heaven. 

Our pastor was one of whom it is said, oh, 
he is nota fine preacher but he is a good man! 
Perverted term—when given to one dragging 
a paralyzed mind. The atmosphere of reli- . 
gion is materially affected by these sleepy 
heirs of ten talents, who should be working 
up the whole to all possible perfection. Yet 
when on opening his sermon our pastor 
would sometimes find a leaf of his well 
thumbed discourse missing, when he even 
mistook the order of services, when an ill. 
written word was slurred over with a cough, 
&c. &c., it was still said, “our minister means 
well, he is only careless.” Careless! a min- 
ister of the gospel careless! then may Ga- 
briel be careless, as he stands with veiled far + 
to receive the orders of his King. 

Alas for our poor little church. “Prayer 
was offered up with cold monotony. “ur sing- 
ing was reduced to the fine squea?k of an old 
lady who would utterly have fuile’d but for the 
aid of a few ancient negroes, whose ear was 
more true than hers. The number of gentle- 
men around the church until the commence- 
ment of the sermon was greater than the oc- 
cupants of the pews within, and the subjects 
of conversation were of the most worldly 
nature. It seemed to me that old Mr. Guild- 
street always kept his best joke for the last, 
and its effects were seen on the partially 
composed features of the gentlemen as they 
entered just before the giving out of the text. 
John once asked a searching question, Papa, 
are the church prayers only made for ladies 
and children ? 

Oh, no; my son, said papa, and I saw a 
reverential shade of thought steal over his 
brow, men feel the need of prayer. 

There was probably more excuse for these 
worldly discussions at our country church 
than elsewhere. Good friends were parted 
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for a long summer, and amid winter business 
met but seldom. Tying their horses under a 
sheltering tree, they began with the compli- 
ments of the day; then followed an inevitable 
comparison of the state of crops, then a dis- 
cussion of public news, and he was the most 
sought who had seen the last newspaper ; 
again the great agricultural interests of the 
country were brought forward, until every 
man approached nearer his neighbor’s button 
when the last strain of the hymn reminded 
them that something else was going on, and 
they entered with whispering answers or 
remarks almost on the floor of God’s temple. 
The deportment of the ladies was gencrally 
different. ‘They preserved a scrious air on 
entering church and throughout the service. 
After the b!essing was pronounced began their 
exchange. 1 do not speak of this in blame. 
It is a patt of the social intercourse of south- 
ern life, necessarily arising from our widely 
separated estates; it preserves us from cold- 
ness, ad I am glad of an opportunity of sta- 
ting t)48, as strangers have frequently com- 
plained of our habit of conversing after 
ehure!. Ladies from the Northern States 
boy 2/most with solemnity to a near neigh- 
be? and retire, while Southern ones with a 
sordial shake of the hand, testify their pleas- 
ure at the interview. I have sometimes said 
to myself in a New England church, Can 
these christians Jove one another? So differ- 
ent are the impressions produced on the two 
parties, that we think it here cold hearted not 


» to greet each other with expressions of cor- 


dial interest. 

I cannot well extend the same excuse to 
the gentlemen who encroached at the period 
of which I am speaking on the short hour of 
religious service; they may meet often or 
earlier, and even when the pressure of pe- 
cuniary or political interests calls for commu- 
nication on the Sabbath, let them pause when 
those services commence, which if worth any 
thitge at all, are worth ten minutes of prepar- 
atory pyrayer. 

Such tgs our country church, but a bright- 
er chapte remains to be unfolded ; prayers 
800N arose Oly which the young wing of devo- 
tion poised itself for heaven, hymns where the 
music of the heart and voice struggled in har- 
mony, and exhortations which, while they 
warned us of the consequences of neglect, 
taught us our glorious destination, and bade 
us faithfully prepare for it. 
[To be continued.) 
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THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 
[Continued jrom page 44.] 
TRANSLATED FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE 
From the German of TROMLITZ. 
CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

When Claude Ducanger left his father’s 
house the next morning to go to the Medical 
College, he saw a number of well dressed 
men standing in Richelieu Street, who were 
eagerly conversing with one another, and 




















seemed in a high state of excitement. He 
came up to them, and learned the surprising 
intelligence that two royal ordinances had 
appeared in the Moniteur which purported 
to annihilate the charter. Ducanger imme- 
diately hastened to the Palais Royal, where, 
in the first coffee-house which he approach- 
ed, he found an inquisitive crowd, that had 
collected about the reader of the Moniteur. 
The contents of the ordinances at first 
awakened an astonishment, which could find 
no vent in words. The silence was soon in- 
terrupted by a general burst of indignation. 
Every one hastened to convey the alarming 
intelligence to his friends. A few old gen- 
tlemen only, who sat together in one corner 
over a cup of coffee, apart from the rest, look- 
ed upon the enraged company with an eye 
of malicious satisfaction. Claude also has- 
tened to his father’s house; he had contrived 
to procure a Moniteur at six times its usual 
price, and with this in his hand he entered 
his father’s presence. 

There, read, father, he exclaimed, as he 
held out the sheet to him. My foreboding 
has been realized; a blow has been struck 
by the government, which must forever anni- 
hilate our liberty. 

Mr. Ducanger, calmly smiling, received the 
paper from his son’s hands, took his specta- 
cles out of their case with an almost phleg- 
matic composure, and whilst the anxious 
mother was endeavoring; by her looks, and a 
few words in a low tone to learn from her son 
what had happened, the father seated himself 
in his arm chair, and proceeded to read. 

When he h**.’concluded, and Claude was 
on the point of resuming his observations, 
Mr. Ducanger made him a signal to be silent, 
took up the Moniteur again, and began to 
read it with an air of apparently deeper re- 
flection than before. While thus engaged, 
neither his wife nor son presumed to inter- 
rupt him. He then solemnly laid the paper 
on the table, threw a glance towards heaven, 
and said, as he seized his son’s hand: 

Claude! the gauntlet is thrown; happen 
what will, France is drawing towards a dread- 
ful crisis. 

It is to be hoped, a happy one! answered 
his son, as he took up his hat and walking 
stick, and was on the point of leaving the 
house. 

Where are you going, Claude? asked his 
anxious mother; do not leave me without 
some explanation to satisfy me. 

You must know all about it already, Louisa, 
do let him go, said the father interrupting her, 
while the son endeavored to soothe her by his 
playful caresses. 

Tell me, where are you going? repeated 
the mother, still holding her son fast. 

To the college, mother, he answered with 
seriousness, to consult there with my com- 
panions. 

Let him go in peace, said the father now, 
as she still held fast her son. At such mo- 
ments every Frenchman must only have one 
thought, the thought of his country. Go, and 











God be with you, Claude; I will remain at 
home, and wait for your return. 

Claude now left his father’s house, with 
abundance of admonitions from his mother. 
In the street St. Honoré, at other times so 
full of life, where shops succeeding to shops, 
present so animated a picture of industry, 
quite another scene was exhibited to-day. It 
is true, men were hurrying to and fro in great 
numbers and with great speed ; but the shops 
were all empty; every body passed quickly 
along, scarcely greeting the acquaintances 
whom he met. The usual happy tempera- 
ment of the Parisians seemed to-day to have 
left them, and a silent earnestnegs to have ta- 
ken the place of their loquacious gaiety. 
Such was the aspect of the street St. Ho- 
noré, as well as the square of the Palais Roy- 
al, where detachments of guards and police- 
soldiers were placed, who imparted a still 
darker shade to the picture. Claude rapid- 
ly passed by the Louvre, over the Quai de 
I’ Ecole, to the New Bridge ; every where ap- 
peared the same eager movement, every where 
the same impression on the eyes of the youth 
as he hastened along; every where reigned 
the same dead silence, interrupted only by 
the odious cry of the bagmen, His Majesty’s 
Ordinances! The bridge this day was a more 
animated scene than usual, and even the 
shoe-blacks who are stationed upon it, forgot 
their vocation, while here also a sheet of the 
Moniteur passed from one smouched hand to 
another. 

From Thionville Street, where the crowd 
was already considerable, and the police were 
forcing the different groups asunder, Ducan- 
ger was obliged to turn short into the street 
St. André des Arts, in order to arrive at the 
college, where he found every thing in com. 
motion. The young men with difficulty suf- 
fered themselves to be restrained by the re- 
monstrances of their teachers, from breaking 
out this very day into a pnblic expression of 
their indignation ; however, the determina- 
tion among them was general to take an ac- 
tive part in the popular movement which was 
preparing to resist the ordinances. 

As Ducanger lived at home with his pa- 
rents, he soon left his comrades, with the 
promise to rejoin them on the slightest move- 
ment of the populace. He hurried through 
several portions of the city, was a witness of 
the destruction of the presses, and so urged his 
way to the Palais Royal, where he found a 
considerable crowd of citizens collected to- 
gether, though as yet they were unarmed. 
He mingled among them, watched the fury 
with which they spoke of the royal ordi- 
nances, and of the severe treatment which 
the police had shown to the journalists and 
many innocent citizens, and perceived now 
clearly, that his hopes would not be frustra- 
ted, and that the people would not tamely en- 
dure an invasion of their rights. 

While those who had assembled here dis- 
persed at the approach of the royal guard, 
Claude quietly retired home, where he com- 
municated to his father the observations he 
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had made, and gave him distinctly to under- 
stand that he would not be the last to take 
part in the expected popular movement. 
His father to his astonishment replied, act as 
duty commands you. There are moments in 
life when the understanding must be silent, 
and we must entirely follow the dictates of 
the heart. Follow them now; and I trust it 
will be in your power, from the evils which 
this day afflict us, to choose the least. 
[To be continued.) 


PENA PIBWWUWGA UITTwB. 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER'S BEPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 124. 
Art. 1. Mackintosh’s History of the Revo- 


lution.—This article is one of those rare treats, 
which alone make it worth while to subscribe 
for a Review. It is the estimate of one great 
man by another. Mr. Macaulay, nowa Judge 
in Bombay, has well employed some of his 
leisure hours in composing this tribute toa 
kindred spirit. It is amusing to compare the 
respective tones in which the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh approach the same subject. Both 
profess great admiration of Sir James M. 
But the Quarterly, as we saw in our last 
Pruning Knife, was biassed by its high Tory 
predilections, while this writer of the Edin- 
burgh is as evidently animated by Whig par- 
tialities. The Quarterly criticises Sir James 
in a spirit of dissatisfaction and irritability; 
the Edinburgh, in a spirit of enthusiastic ap- 
probation. Between the two, we are likely 
to attain a correct portraiture. 

One prominent defect of the present re- 
viewer is, that he often labors in a vein 
of common-place reflection with as much 
ardor and pains as he employs on a train 
of more original speculation. He has de- 
voted several pages to the demonstration uf 
some pretty obvious truths about the neces- 
sity and progress of the great cause of gene- 
ralreform. We cannot imagine why a writer 
of such resplendent powers should thus throw 
away his time, unless he has engaged to fur- 
nish an article of a given number of pages, or 
unless he lives so much in his study and 
amidst the workings of his own mind as to 
forget the practical wants of the great mass 
of his readers. This deficiency of tact we 
have often observed among men of ability 
both in writing and conversation. They ha- 
rangue with a mighty emphasis upon truths 
which every body already allows. They play 
Sir Oracle to ears already filled with knowl- 
edge. How wearisome it is! We admire 
those instructers, and we gratefully acknowl- 
edge that there are some, who know as by a 
happy intuition, the extent and amount of in- 
formation in those whom they undertake to 
teach. It is probably a very difficult point to 
seize. To be a popular and useful writer, one 
must not go beyond the depth of his readers; 
nor yet must he be too condescending, and 
pall them with explanations with which they 
are already familiar. He is the felicitous au- 
thor, the useful, practical genius, who can, as 




















it were, place himself down just before the 
spirit of his age, and bid it follow him in the 
progress which he himself is making or has 
made. 

Another defect in Macaulay’s style is, that 
he seems never satisfied with pouring in illus- 
trations to a favorite position. Instead of 
one or two that are well chosen, (a number 
generaily sufficient) he often gives half a do- 
zen, and thus becomes too rhetorical and de- 
clamatory, absolutely running his own ideas 
to death. Thus, in describing the return of 
the Bourbons to France, he actually indites 
more than a whole page of such mere clever 
see-saw antitheses as the following: “They 
came back to a land in which they could re- 
cognise nothing. The seven sleepers in the 
legend did not find themselves in a world more 
new to them. Twenty years had done the 
work of twenty generations. Events had 
come thick. Men had lived fast. The old 
institutions and the old feelings had been torn 
up by the roots. A new code was adminis- 
tered by a new magistracy. The most tami- 
liar names had become absolute. There was 
no longera Normandy or a Burgundy, a Bri- 
tanny or a Guienne,” &c. Here the very 
same leading idea is constantly put into a new 
dress, while the whole compass is boxed for 
varied images and illustrations. And what 
adds to the impropriety of the particular case, 
is, that the writer goes far out of his way to 
luxuriate in this manner on a subject which 
happened only to resemble that already under 
his pen. ' 

We know not whether to recognise it as a 
defect or a beauty that this writer is perpetu- 
ally repeating his own phrases. Repetition 
is said to be the soul of poetry, and occasion- 
ally employed, is not only an elegance, but 
impresses an idea with more power on the 
reader's mind. But in all the writings as- 
cribed to Mr. Macaulay, this peculiarity, we 
think, is carried so far, as to lose its beauty, 
and degenerate into mannerism. Thus, in his 
encomium on Sir J. M.’s History, he says, 
“We expected to find, and we have found, many 
just delineations of character, and many di- 
gressions full of interest. We expected to 


find, and we have found, many reflections 


breathing the spirit of a calm and benignant 
philosophy. But we did not, we own, expect 
to find that Sir James,” &c. So again, speak- 
ing of political turn-coats, he describes them 
as “writing democratic dramas, writing Lau- 
reat odes; panegyrising Marten, panegyrising 
Laud,” &c. 

But amply does Macaulay redeem these 
comparatively trifling defects. He is a wri- 
ter of uncommon talent. He places every 
one of his ideas in radiant sunlight. You 


‘never have to read his sentences twice over, 


except, as was said of Goldsmith’s, for the 
pleasure they preduce. He looks through a 
subject, be it historical or literary, with the 
most penetrating, comprehensive, and philo- 
sophical acumen. Did ever any writer pre- 
sent, in so few words, so masterly an analysis 
of the progressive character of English history 








as we have in this article? How he com- 
presses the substance of volumes into sen- 
tences of aline! How he weighs age against 
age, era against era, and plays with whole 
centuries as “very little things!” So delight- 
ful is his style in some of its better moods, so 
powerful, original, clear, instructive, and con- 
vincing, are the ideas which he pours with an 
affluent rapidity into the mind, that one is at 
times compelled to pause and take breath, 
before proceeding any farther. 

A single topic of reflection more occurs to 
us in connection with this article. Never 
have we seen one writer inflict on another 
such marks of sovereign, bitter contempt as 
Mr. Macaulay bestows on the editor and con- 
tinuator of McIntosh’s history. He charges 
him with consummate ignorance and calum- 
ny. He says that his continuation is the 
worst work he ever saw. He exhausts the 
shafts of ridicule upon him. He pronounces 
him incompetent to serve Sir James M. as a 
corrector of the press. He compares his re- 
marks to the attacks of fourth-rate magazines 
and pot-house newspapers. While we tran- 
scribe his words,” says he, “our anger 
coo's down to scorn.” He says he does 
not pretend to have read the whole or even 
one half of the continuation. He says he ne- 
ver opens it without lighting on a ridiculous 
blunder. He even coins a word, ‘omnines- 
cience,’ to convey an idea of the writer’s ig- 
norance. Whoever wishes to inspect the re- 
mainder of this skinning operation, and there 
is much more in the same style, would do well 
to consult the article. Still, in fairness, the 
victimn’s book ought to be read, for when a 
Whig undertakes to castigate a radical, there 
may be a little passion at work, to give a ve- 
nom to the shaft and a vigor to the bow. 

Art. 2. Mitchell’s Translation of Aristo. 
phanes.—Learned and well written. The re- 
viewer bestows high commendations on Mr. 
Mitchell’s Greek scholarship and qualifica- 
tions as a translator of Aristophanes, but com- 
bats at some length and with much spirit his 
political doctrines, which refer every thing 
bad in the character of the Athenians to their 
democracy. 

Art.3. Boteler’s Voyage to Africa.—Much 
valuable and interesting information respect- 
ing several tribes on the western shore of Af- 
rica. The reviewer not only derives it from 
Mr. Boteler, but from personal conversations 
which he has had with a respectable and in- 
telligent Arab, a native of Zanzibar, together 
with his servant who was born in the interior 
of Africa. 

Art. 4. Bentham’s Deontology, or Science 
of Morality.—The reviewer attacks Mr. Ben- 
tham’s favorite theory of utility as the test 
and standard of true morality. He has some 
remarkably fine turns of thought, language, 
and reasoning, but he seems to have no power 
to place the points of his discussion in a full 
and clear light. He would do well to takea 
lesson in this respect from his brother re. 
viewer who penned the first article in the 
present number. 
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Art. 5. Mrs. Butler’s Journal.—Another 
very obscure writer (if another) but rather fa- 
vorable to Mrs. Butler. The Quarterly, as we 
lately saw, attacks and abuses her; the Edin- 
burgh condescendingly apologizes for her. 
Which will the fair lady thank? This writer 
seems to think that abruptness and mystery 
are profoundness. If we were the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, we would send him 
back his erticles to be re-written. There are 
several paragraphs in his critique,which prove 
that he can, if he chooses, produce good 
composition. His spirit too is excellent. 

Arr. 6. The Works of Dalgarno.—Dal- 
garno was a Scotch writer, who flourished 
two or three centuries since, and whose works 
have recently been re-printed by a private 
society in Edinburgh. They are principally 
occupied with the subject of teaching the deaf 
and dumb to read. It seems that the prac- 
tice is by no means modern, and the Reviewer 
gives an instructive and interesting sketch of 
the various attempts that have been made 
from time to time to enlighten that unfortu- 
nate class of persons. 

Art. 7. Captain Ross’s Last Voyage.— 
Here we have an apologist for Captain Ross. 
The Reviewer squeezes all the substance out 
of the Captain’s book, and makes a very en- 
tertaining article. On the subject of the 
Magnetic Pole, he displays much more knowl- 
edge than the Quarterly, though either.from 
inadvertence or ignorance, he represents 
Captain Parry as having discovered the ex- 
istence of Lancaster Sound in 1829. 

Art. 8. Philosophy of Manufactures.—It 
would be worth while for our patriots and 
statesmen to study thisarticle. It places the 
subject in some new points of view, and at- 
tempts to estabiish doctrines rather startling 
to our former conceptions and prejudices. 
The writer thinks that physical and moral 
causes conspire to make Great Britain pre- 
eminent over all others as a manufacturing 
nation. But he enumerates no causes, which 
America does not possess equally with Great 
Britain. We were surprised at one of his 
arguments. He maintains that snoderate 
taxation is more favorable to the progress of 
manufactures, than no taxation at all, since 
it stimulates invention to rise above the dis- 
advantages of taxation! We rather think the 
manufacturers would prefer to decline this 
oppressive kind of patronage. In fact, we 
remember the ridicule which the Edinburgh 
Review itself some years since poured upon 
Mr. Southey, for chaunting the praises and 
blessings of taxation. But Mr. Southey was 
then on the side of government, and the re- 
viewer now occupies the same position. 

More plausible, though equally novel and 
unexpected, is this writer’s defence of the 
practice of employing children in factories. 
He maintains that their condition would 
have been ten times worse but for factories, 
and gives several reasons for his opinion. 
The labor in these establishments is shown 
to be very much less irksome, slavish, and 
trying than has been represented. It is also 











argued that factory labor is decidedly not 
injurious to health or longevity, compared 
with otheremployments. But what caps the 
climax of these apparent paradoxes is, that 
the stories as to the vicious morals and profli- 
gacy of the persons employed in factories, 
are declared to be without any real founda- 
tion. Whoever wishes to be more enlight- 
ened on these curious points, would do well 
to purchase or subscribe for the Review. 
Art. 9. Montgomery’s Poems.—An arti- 
cle, we presume, from the pen of Lord Jef- 
frey. After an awkward and faint apology 
for the harshness with which he treated this 
poet twenty or thirty years ago, he presents 


‘us with a penetrating and beautiful analysis 
\of Montgomery’s genius, wakening up the 


recollection of our earlier days, when Jef- 
frey’s elegant articles were hailed and studied 
with delight by every lover of literature. 
Art. 10. State of the Irish Church.—Mi- 
nute and tedious. The title of this article 
isa misnomer. It should be, Statistics of the 
Trish Church. The temporal concerns of that 


establishment are turned inside out, and eve- 


ry nook and cranny searched for all possible 
existing abuses. 


MORAL & BELEGLOUVUS.a 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


THE WORTH OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


According to the authority of our Saviour, 
the soul is of greater value than the whole 
world! The more we reflect on this proposi- 
tion, at first sight so astounding, the stronger 
and clearer will become our conviction of its 
deep-laid foundation in the truth of things. 

The material universe is subjected to the 
mind of man. Take first that little portion 
of the dust of the earth which constitutes 
his body.—Why is it so exquisitely construct- 
ed and organized? Only that it may minister to 
the mind. The eye is not formed for its own 
gratification; the ear is not attuned to the 
vibrations of the external air for its own de- 
light; the limbs, the hands, the wonderful 
fingers are not wielded on their own account ; 
the powers of locomotion are not bestowed 
for a mere material change of place; the 
heart continues not its ceaseless pulsations 
simply to measure off the time ;—on the con- 
trary, this little system of moving machinery 
is entirely subjected to the purposes of a pre- 
siding power within. The senses watch and 
listen to the operations of all things around 
them, and then make their faithful report at 
home, where memory treasures up innumerable 
facts of different kinds, classes them, and keeps 
them ready for immediate, or for future use. 
See all things ina manner at the command 
of this wonderful interior power. See it, in 
a few moments, and with a kind of godlike 
ease, measure millions of millions of miles; 
see it predict the exact places of the heaven- 
ly bodies for centuries to come ; and although 
as far as we can discern the scene of its ex- 
istence, it is apparently confined to a single 
point, yet see it comprehend all time, and 
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traverse all space. The universe would be a 
mere blank, without a perceiving mind. In 
vain would the heavens be lighted up with the 
alternate splendors that decorate the day and 
the night, unless they poured down their mil- 
lion beams on the retina that conducts to 
some immortal soul, which as it feels the in- 
flowing radiance, may exclaim, How grand, 
how beautiful, how useful is this light ! How 
it speaks of an effulgent creator! How it en- 
ables me to reach every important end in life. 
Vain, too, and wasted would be the fragrance 
that streams from every wilderness of flow- 
ers, unless it ministered to purposes of de- 
light and utility, that can be appreciated only 
by a reflecting mind. And what would be all 
the most delicious combinations of melody 
and harmony, but so many blank vibrations 
and concussions of the silent atmosphere, 
did not an immaterial principle somewhere 
exist, to feel their beauty, to perceive their 
proportions, and to be acted upon by their 
mysterious and enchanting power ?—Con- 
ceive of two vast worlds rushing together, 
somewhere in the infinite expanse of space, 
and if no intelligent spirit witnesses the con- 
cussion, hor is injured nor any way affected 
by the catastrophe, it amounts to no greater 
event than the dashing of two pebbles togeth- 
er at the bottom of a stream. In short, it is 
the soul that lends a value, an importance, an 
end, I had almost said an existence to the ex- 
ternal material world. Nothing is large, and 
nothing is small], but as it is measured by our 
minds. Nothing is sublime, nothing is beau- 
tiful, nothing is useful in itself, but only in its 
relation to the human soul. Goldis but dust, 
the heavens are but a span, the earth is a cha- 
os, until the mind comes among them, distin- 
guishes and compares their properties and 
relations, and commands them into obedience 
to its purposes! Deep, therefore, in this re- 
spect, was the assertion of Jesus Christ, that’ 
we should gain nothing—nothing, by acqui- 
ring the whole world, and losing our own 
souls. APOLLOS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A LESSON OF DEATH. 


“ Father—dear father, will you not shoot 
me a bird? Look, where the trees are full of 
them.” 

This was a frequent application of the 
child, and had been already too frequently 
complied with. I determined to correct the 
habit, which I thought if allowed to continue 
might result in some undue callosity of feel- 
ing ;—and proposed to do so, in the only ef- 
fectual manner, by exhibiting to her own eye 
that chief feature of the desired deed which 
made it obnoxious in a moral point of view— 
namely, the infliction of pain without an ad- 
equate object. I took her with me to the 
woods, accordingly, and a richly tufted wood- 
pecker, flying with the rapidity of an arrow, 
soon darted along overhead. 

«“ There, there is one now,” she cried to me 
impatiently. 

I shot the bird, and when we picked it up 
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it was quite dead. She could scarce believe Lisa. 1 was weary of that incessant fight- And thousands of thousands of varying views. 
her eyes. ing in the Partisan. One can scarcely draw || 2° 10k at it, Tom !—How it grows on the eye, 


“Oh, father, is thatthe same, same bird 
which flew by us just now! How strange 
that the gun could kill it so very far.” 

My object had not yet been compassed. 
Her thoughts were entirely given to the won- 
derful powers of the instrument of death, 
rather than to its victim. Her mind was 
quite absorbed with the unerring aim, and the 
fatal shot. She had no thought of the bird— 
the mind’s curiosity being always more ac. 
tive in childhood than the heart’s emotions. 
I found it necessary to seek a new opportu- 
nity for the desired lesson ; and the occasion 
soon offered. Another bird glided over us, 
and that I was fortunate enough to wound 
only. The innocent victim fell fluttering at 
our feet. It was then that the child for the 
first time in her life, beheld the terrible pro- 
cess—the fearful agony of dying ;—and the 
bird and the beast, will, in most cases, furnish 
to the spectator a better idea of the intensi- 
ty of physical pain, than the proud man ha- 
bituated to subdue his sufferings, or the pa- 
tient woman accustomed to endure them. 
The writhing bird, though it could not speak 
what it felt, readily made its pangs under- 
stood through the universal mode of express- 
ion; and the child burst into a passion of 
tears, as she bent over the victim, imploring 
me all the while, never again to shoot anoth- 
er. The nature within her had been brought 
into due activity by one of those simple in- 
cidents, daily occurring, of which we too un- 
frequently avail ourselves for the education 
of the young. She wanted no other teacher 
to persuade her to reject the boon, as soon as 
she was taught to know the mode and the 
price of its acquisition. W. G. Simms. 


PRB BOUDOLR, 


Simms’s Partisan—DorcuEesTtER—Macic 
GLospes—-KnICKERBOCKER——F OSTER’S 
BLiackwoop—Maeaic Guose. 

Lisa. Do you remember our visit to Dor- 
chester, Medorat Simms’s Partisan has 
brought it all to my mind. 

Medora. Yes; that balmy day last April, 
when the clouds seemed to float so near us 
with their white drapery under the blue sky, 
and the budding foliage lay in layers of green 
from the deep hue of the oak to the light tinge 
of the ash! Let me draw your picture—your 
hat thrown on your arm; your hair thrust 
back from your forehead, and your eyes as 
you placed your foot half fearfully through 
the dilapidated arch, raised to the tree which 
had grown from the upper wall as much at 
home as its neighbors on ¢erra firma, kindling 
with thoughts that seemed to come up from 
the depths of the past. 

Another view—kneeling beside a tomb- 
stone, beneath a cedar tree, your white gar- 
ments floating, and your hair falling, whil- 
you removed the clustering vines and traced 
the records of former years, I fancied you, not 
Old Mortality, but the spirit of Young Life 
brushing the shadows from the grave. 

















along breath. The hero, Major Singleton, 
has no time to makelove. “I wishI had not 
heard the story, but having heard it I wish— 

Medora, “That heaven had made you such 
a man?’ Speak honestly. 

Lisa. Singleton is captivating, but 1 felt 
as if 1 had cramps and sore throats from be- 
ing kept so long in the swamps. How I de- 


test wars, and rumors of wars, and records of 


wars ! 

Medora. Emily Singleton is a delicate 
creation, but the most exquisite point in the 
work to my mind is the seasoning of Lance 
Frampton’s pure and youthful feelings to the 
taste of battle; the struggle—the conquest— 
the fierce joy are admirable. 

Iisa, Simms seems to be formed for a 
writer of tragedy ; no emotion is too deep for 
him, but he loses power in shallow waters. 
He does not often trifle quite gracefully. Why 
should he wish to, when his seriousness is 
dignity ? 

Medora. By the way, the October number 
of the Knickerbocker ascribes a short article 
of his in the Magnolia, to J. K. Paulding, 
saying, “It is like him, (Paulding,) and wor- 
thy of him.” Speaking of tragedy, have you 
noticed a pathetic piece in Foster’s excellent 
reprint of the last Blackwood? Listen. (reads.) 


THE CONFESSION. 
There’s somewhat on my breast, father, 
There’s somewhat on my breast! 
The livelong day I sigh, futher, 
At night I cannot rest ; 
1 cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so, 
A weary weight oppresseth me— 
This weary weight of wo! 
Tis not the lack of gold, father, 
Nor lack of worldly gear ; 
My lands are broad and fair to see, 
My friends are kind and dear ; 
My kin are leal and true, father, 
They mourn to see my grief, 
But oh! ’tis not a kinsman’s hand 
Can give my heart relief! 
Tis not that Janet's false, father, 
Tis not that she’s unkind ; 
Though busy flutterers swarm around, 
I know her constant mind. 
*Tis not her coldness, father, 
That chills my laboring breast— 
Its that confounded cucumber 
I’ve a. and can’t digest. 


Lisa. “Mine eyes smell onions—I shall 
weep anon.” [ have a pretty jew d’ esprit 
from a friend concerning the Magic Globe at 
the Dissolving Scenes. The author thinks the 
changes of the Globe are formed on the plan 
of the Kaleidoscope, though he is as much 
puzzled as we are to tell how we get an ap- 
parently inverted view of them. 


THE MAGIC GLOBE. 


Thou plaything for sages, and mystery for boys, 
‘Thou prettiest of wonders, and gravest of toys! 
Sure we never have seen, and we never shall see 

In this age of phenomena, aught like to thee. 

The musical box, and the musical ring, 

The invisible girl who could prattle and sing, 

Were but trifles to thee, with thy shapes and thy hues, 





Behold what new figures and forms hurry by, 

Still turning, and growing, and changing.—“ Ye pow- 
ers,” 

You exclaim, and “Good gracious! what millions of 
flowers ! 

Methinks they’re unwinding a long roll of prints, 

Which they stamp upon room-paper, carpets, or 
chintz, 

Or such magnified snow-drops it seems to create, 

As the Encyclopedia describes in the plate. 

Pray what is inside, that brings forth such creations, 

And multiplies thousands of new combinations ? 

In the very same mould every figure is cast, 

And yet each differs wide as can be from the last. 

Sometimes they begin from the centre to change— 

Sometimes from the border their parts they arrange, 

Sometimes they take leave with a lingering motion, 

Or dart into view like a fish from the ocean. 

But tell me how far will this long series run ? 

Say, is’t not wound up? will it never be done ?”’ 

No, no, Tom, you talk like an ignorant fool, 

Come hear me explain it by logic and rule. 

“Tis form’d on the plan that Kaleidoscopes were, 

Which a few years ago made the populace stare, 

Those exquisite things of cylindrical frame 

And angular mirror, and hard sounding name— 

Though how it stands out as it does to our eyes 

In the Magic Illusions, I cannot devise, 

And as I can’t tell you that part of the trade, 

Be contented to see a Kaleidoscope made. 

Take acouple of mirrors, no, stay, I furgot— 

You’ve but one in the world—oh well, that matters 
not, 

I’ve another—now let them be set face to face, 

Join’d below, but at top let them open a space. 

Now snatch from our Lisa the rose she is wearing, 

While I hold the mirrors, (well done, youare daring !) 

Hold now the same rose, with its leaves all complete, 

Just where at an angle the two mirrors meet— 

And then, where the mirrors reflect, underneath, 

You will see a most perfect and beautiful wreath. 

And such is the myst’ry and principle, Tom, 

Which they’ve borrowed this wonderful instrument 
from. 

If they’d let you, you'd find in the tube, by inspecting, 

At an angle, two small looking glasses reflecting. 

Then, in lieu of the rose, there are small bits of glass, 

Of all colors and sizes, and shapes in a mass. 

Now for every appearance these pieces present, 

A circular six-fold reflection is lent, 

And the least agitation the pieces sustain, 

Breaks up the old shapes, and forms new ones again. 

Why, I’ve heard a great mathematician declare, 

Who is deeper in such things than you and I are, 

That, if ever since Adam was form’d from the ground, 

There were some one whoturn’d a Kaleidoseope round, 

And brought a new figure each second to view, 

There might never, in all points resembling, be two . 

But now let us leave permutations and com- 

Binations, fur thoughts we like better, dear Tom. 

We are poets—and poets don’t oft take to counting , 

But on tropes and on similes love to be mounting. 

Let us glance at this toy with a poet’s fond eye, 

And to gather a moral, we'll soberly try. 

Say what is this world that we live in below ? 

A Magi¢ Globe only—a plaything for show. 

Like the vanishing figures before us, we men 

Just melt into being, and melt out again. 

Perhaps our whole lives, like those figures, supply 

A moment’s amusement to some curious eye, 

That peeps from an opening in yon distant sphere, 

And listlessly views us while glimmering here. 

But why at this thought so subdued do you seem ? 

We may wake up elsewhere—though ’tis here but a 
dream. 

Then, my friend, let us aim with unwavering strife, 

To perfect this fleeting kaleidoscope life, 

And e’enif ’tis figure and color alone, 





Let us shape it and brighten it well—-till ’tis flown! 
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VES PLOWBR VASBs 


Occupations or Dirrerent AcEs.—A late 
writer on health, belonging to our own coun- 
try, is of opinion that the minds of children 
are in general too much occupied. He has 
drawn up, from the writings of some foreign 
philosopher, a table, which we give below, 
containing the different kinds of occupations 
which he thinks children ought to pursue, be- 
ginning at the age of seven years, and ending 
at that of fifteen. 

The first column states the age of the child, 
the second column the number of hours he 
ought to sleep, the third the number of hours 
in each day that he ought to devote to play 
and exercise, the fourth the number of hours 
he ought to devote to study or some fixed oc- 
cupation, and the fifth the number of hours he 
should devote to repose, in which we presume 
is included eating, and sitting still, or doing 
nothing. 
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NoTHING NEW UNDER THE Sun.—lIt is a 
curious fact, that in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Temperance Societies were formed 
by the most intelligent and influential men, 
for the purpose of stopping intemperance in 
drinking. One was called the Society of St. 
Christopher, others were called Temperance 
Societies, and the members of one took the 
appropriate name of the Golden Band. These 
societies were productive of great good; they 
augmented industry, and contributed to the 
improvement of manners, and the establish- 
ment of good order.— Brigham on Health. 





DistursBances.—When Troughton, the 
mathematical-instrument maker, approached 
his face towards a delicately suspended nee- 
dle, he observed it to be affected with a trem- 
ulous motion, and it was some time before 
it occurred to him that there were steel springs 
in his wig. On removing his wig, the needle 
again became true to the pole. 





Yoururvut PropensitTies.—A prince ei- 
ther of Spain or Portugal, of no remote day, 
is said, when young, to have taken great de- 
light in shutting up a number of cats in a bar- 
re] full of holes, and cutting off every tail 
which was unlucky enough to present itself 
through any of these apertures. Neverthe- 
less the same personage displayed, in very 
difficult circumstances in after-life, no want 
either of intellect or resolution. 








KeEan’s pesut 1n Lonpon.—After playing 
in several provincial theatres, Kean at length 
was advised to try his fortune on a London 
stage. On the evening of his first perform- 
ance, his wife waited the result at home. It 
may be imagined how much anxiety prevailed, 
when not only the fame of her husband, but 
the very existence of himself and his family 
hung on the event. As her fellow-boarders 
came home, Mrs. Kean ran down to the door, 
and in breathless haste demanded to know 
her fate. At Jength, says Barry Cornwall 
his biographer, arrived about 11 o’clock the 
hero of the night himself. He ran up stairs 
wild with joy, and cried out, oh, Mary, my 
fortune is made. Now you shall ride in your 
carriage! 

A mighty change had been wrought in a 
brief period. Four or five hours before, he 
said, on quitting the house, that he wished he 
was going to be shot. Now, all the gloom of 
the morning dissipated and forgotten, he 
seemed to tread on air. He told his wife, in- 
deed, that when he found the audience “going 
with him,’ he was inspirited and exalted to 
such a degree, that “he could not feel the stage 
under him.”” His sensations had now sunk 
a little—almost to a rational level. In order, 
however, that every one might be a partaker 
of the new happiness, even the child was ta- 
ken out of his cradle, and kissed by his father, 
who said, Now, my boy, you shall go to Eton. 





HerepitTary Honors.—Mons. Thiers, a 
celebrated member of the present French ca- 
binet, is said to be in the habit of dining at 
some of the first eating-houses in Paris, and 
is quite a scientific epicure. To show that 
he must be an hereditary judge in such mat- 
ters, a Frenchman once informed a witty En- 
glishman, that M. Thiers was the son of a 
very bad female cook. The Englishman 
thought at first that this might be a pleasanitry 
orabitof malice most peculiarly and parti- 
cularly French. But on further reflection, he 
replied to his informant, that he supposed he 
had employed the epithet very bad out of kind- 
ness, for that it is told of a wit of other days, 
that when a friend asked him if he was really 
married to an actress, he replied, “Yes, my 
dear fellow, but she is a miserably bad one,” 
meaning evidently that her creation was for 
better things. 


Humsie Arims.—The late accomplished 
Earl of Dudley used to say, ‘A good soup, a 
small turbot, a neck of venison, ducklings 
with green peas or chickens with asparagus, 
and an apricot tart, was a dinner for an em- 
peror,—when he cannot get a better.” The 
same statesman showed his profound knowl- 
edge of character in his observation on a de- 
ceased Baron of the Exchequer,—“He was a 
good man, sir, am excellent man; he had the 
best melted butter 1 ever tasted in my life.” 


SavaRIn THE GASTROLOGIST.—This wri- 
ter, who has left behind the most elaborate 
of all works on Gastronomy, was compelled, 
during the French Revolution, to emigrate to 








America, where he earned his subsistence by 
teaching his native language and music. Yet 
his attention seems rarely to have been di- 
verted from his favorite study. It is related 
of him, that once, on his return from a shoot- 
ing expedition, in the course of which he had 
the good fortune to kill a wild turkey, he fell 
into conversation with Jefferson, who began 
relating some interesting anecdotes about 
Washington and the war, when observing the 
absent look of M. Savarin, he stopped, and 
was about going away. My dear sir, said 
the gastronomer, recovering himself by a 
strong effort, I beg a thousand pardons, but 
I was thinking how I should dress my wild 
turkey. 





ADMIRABLE PRESENCE OF MIND.—Cardinal 
Fesch, a name of honor in the annals of gas- 
tronomy, had invited a large party of friends 
to dinner. By a fortunate coincidence, two 
turbots of singular beauty arrived as presents 
to his Eminence on the very morning of the 
feast. Toserve both would appear ridiculous, 
and contrary to all the rules of a scientific 
table. But the Cardinal was, notwithstand- 
ing, most anxious to have the honor of both. 
He imparted his embarrassment to his cook. 
“Dismiss all your anxiety, your Eminence,” 
was the reply, “both shall appear: both shall 
enjoy the reception which is their due.” The 
dinner was served: one of the turbots relieved 
the soup. Exclamations unanimous, enthu- 
siastic, gastronomical, burst from the as- 
sembled guests. The maitre d’hotel advanc. 
ed: two attendants raise the monster and 
carry him off to cut him up; but one of them 
loses his equilibrium: the attendants and the 
turbot roll together on the floor. At this mo- 
ment, the disappointed guests became pale as 
death, and a solemn silence reigned in the 
banquet-chamber. But the maitre d’hotel 
suddenly turns to the attendant—“Bring an- 
other turbot,” said he, with the most perfect 
coolness. The other appeared, creating emo- 
tions of wonder and joy but little short of the 
effects of absolute magic. 





A FRENCHMAN’S JUDGMENT OF HIS OWN 
LANGUAGE.—Mons. de Lamartine, the highest 
of modern French poets, exclaims, “Ah, if I 
only had a language! But there is no lan- 
guage for us Frenchmen. No. We have 
no tongue for philosophy, love, religion, poe- 
try. Mathematics is the language of this 
nation. Our words are dry, precise, disco- 
lored like arithmetical figures. Let us lie 
down and sleep.” 

Foreten Booxs.—Among the books pub- 
lished recently in Germany and other parts 
of Europe, we observe some withthe follow- 
ing titles: 

The Fallen Angels, a Theological work. 

A work on Natural History, entitled The 
Dog. 
History of the Reign and Fall of Charles 
Tenth. 

Gallery of Distinguished Israelites. 
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Unedited Monuments of the History of 
France. 


Lord Byron at Vienna. A Tragedy, by 


Ancelot. 
The King. A Romance. 
The Prophet. A Novel. 


Autumn Tales. 
The Saloon, by Heine. 





Da Vinc1’s Jupas.—-When Da Vinci was 
painting his picture of the Last Supper, he 
had completed the Christ, eleven of- the dis- 
ciples, and the body of Judas. As he delayed 
a long time to finish the picture, his employ- 
ers complained. He replied that there never 
was a day on which he did not work at the 
picture; that he was constantly meditating 
upon it, and seeking amongst the vilest re- 
probates fora countenance which might an- 
swer for that of Judas. He went, adds our 
authority, morning and evening, to the Borg- 
hetto, the quarter inhabitec by the meanest 
and most ignoble people, by scoundrels and 
malefactors, in search of his Judas. At 
length he espied the very physiognomy he 
wanted. He portrayed it, and completed the 


' picture. 





Sir James Macxintrosa.—The Edinburgh 
Review compliments this statesman with hay- 
ing possessed “the most capacious and ac- 
curately constructed memory, that any human 
being ever possessed.” 





GRATITUDE DUE TO RerorMERS.—It is too 
much that the benefactors of mankind, after 
having been reviled by the dunces of their 
own generation for going too far, are to be 
reviled by the dunces of the next generation 
for not going far enough.—Ed. Rev. 





VotunTary SLAvERY.—The Arabians are 
such mild masters, that no Jess than 19,000 
Africans have been sold to that nation in 
Zanzibar in one year, of whom by far the 
greater number were voluntary slaves. 





Sap Trutu.—Sacrifice is far too inuch the 
history of all genius, and of every species of 
public life. 


BLAL @ STBM BASES? 











The City Council have endowed Charleston College 
with a Professorship, at $2000 per annum. 

The new wooden pavements in New-York promise 
a successful result. 

A real diamond has been found in the mines of 
North Carolina. 

A Cotton Factory in Louisiana gives in exchange a 
yard of cloth for every pound of cotton. 

One steam horse power is equivalent to 33,000 lbs, 
avoirdupois, raised one fot high per minute. 

There are many steam engines made by Bolton and 
Watt, forty years ago, which have continued in con- 
stant work all that time, with very slight repairs. 

In 1833, the number of miles of yarn spun in Great 
Britain, was 4,890,000,000. 

In the same year, the value of cotton wool consumed, 
was £8,244,693, which was increased by the process 
of manufacture to the value of £31,338,693. 

Strawberries of a third crop were picked in No- 
vember from a garden in Georgetown, 8. C. 








Not a white child died in Charleston during the last 
week in November. 

The official mallet, emp'oyed by the President of 
the New.England Society of this city, consists of a 
piece of the Plymouth Rock, mounted on an elegant 
and massy silver handle. 

One of the merchants of King-St. has adopted the 
new and singular device of laying his sign, (a marble 
one) in the pavement before his door. 

A native of South Carolina has purchased Mr. 
White’s fine painting of Conrad and Gulnare, for 
$250. 

The citizens of Buffalo, N. Y. have subscribed 
$120,000 towards a college in that town. 





CAREY’S LIBRARY OF CHOICE LITERA- 
TURE. 

Terms.—The Library will be published in weekly 
numbers, in stitched covers, each number containing 
TWENTY IMPERIAL PAGES, With double columns, ma- 
king two volumes annually, of more than 520 octavo 
pages, each volume; and at the expiration of every six 
months, subscribers will be furnished with a hand- 
some title page and table of contents. The whole 
amount of matter furnished in a single year will be 
more than FORTY VOLUMES of the common sized 
English duodecimo books, the cost of which will be 
at least ten times the price of a year’s subscription to 
the Lrsrary.” The paper upon which the Library 
will be printed, will be of the finest quality used for 
book work, and of a size admirably adapted for bind- 
ing. As the type wlll be entirely new, and of a neat 
appearance, each volume, when bound, will furnish a 
handsome, as well as valuable, and not cumbrous ad- 
dition to the libraries of those who patronize the work. 

The price of the Library will be $5 per annum, 
payable in advance. 

A commission of 20 per eent. will be allowed to 
agents ; and any agent, or postmaster furnishing five 
subscribers and remitting the amount of subscription, 
shall be entitled to the commission of 20 per cent. ora 


copy of the work for one year. 
E. L. CAREY & A. HART, Philadelphia. 


RENE WWD. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE DISSOLVING SCENES. 


“This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given.” 











Yes, life is a show, as the poet has said; 

Illusive its pleasures, and born but to fade. 

Like shadows, its objects pass on, one by one ; 

We see them—we grasp them,—and lo, they are gone. 

The statesman, the poet, the miser, the beau, 

Ask either of these, he will tell you ’tis so. 

But of all who have sighed over mutable things, 

And suffered the changes that accident brings, 

From the god who fell headlong from heaven to earth, 

Tothe mountain that shook when a mouse had its 
birth, 

From the dreamer who wakes mid the darkness of 
night, 

To the insect who spreads his new wings in the light, 

Surely none have experienced a change more decided, 

Than a few nights ago with my eyes open, I did. 

Not the star-gazing genius who stumbled and fell, 

And found himself snugly ensconced in a well 

Could have opened, I’m sure, half so widely his eyes, 

As I opened mine in the burst of surprise. 

Not Napoleon himself, when he saw St. Heléna, 

Felt the power of mutation more deeply or keener. 

I saw—and if any should doubt what I say, 

May his doubts, like illusions, soon vanish away— 

I saw, in the moonlight, a fair villa rising, 

Which perhaps some will think was not very sur- 
prising ; 

But stay till the whole of my story you’ve heard— 

While I gazed on the villa it fled like a bird, 

And ere I could clear up the thoughts of my head, 








er 

An old ruined abbey stood there in its stead. 

Then, as if an Enchanter had ruled all the land, 

I beheld in the same spot, a great city stand ! 

Thiuks I to myself I will tnrn round and run ;— 

But no, said my Courage, we'll see how it’s done. 

So, determined I’d watch its escape into air, 

I fix'd my eye boldly on one object there; 

"T'was a fine stately castle, and looked as if Time 

Might have fretted in vain o’er its towers sublime ; 

But before I could think of the why or the how, 

My fine stately castle turned into a cow; 

And a gay gorgeous banquet-hall, fit fur a Bacchus, 

Was converted at once to a lean, long-eared jackass. 

Then I saw a fair lady, who sat in her bower, 

Transformed to a rose-tree full leaved and in flower, 

And a basket of blossoms just sprung from the root, 

While I spoke of their freshness, all turned into fruit. 

Then a bust of our Washington rose on the sight, 

And a halo grew round him of exquisite light; 

But it faded away, as his name hath not done, 

And on the same spot stood a pale bleeding nun. 

*T was a circle of magic, a ground of delusion, 

Soft, quiet and clear, yet producing confusion. 

E’en the city Eternal—oh what a misnomer ! 

Evanished away like an army in Homer ; 

And Solomon’s Temple, I saw it with wonder, 

Went off like a soap-bubble, bursting asunder, 

But I'll mention no more, lest you doubt what I’ve 

seen, 
And you’d doubt your own senses to be where I’ve 
been, 

Go then, in your doubt, to that fount of confusions, 

The place where they show ‘The Dissolving Illusions.’ 
A. M. W. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
OBITUARY. 
Died in this city on the 8th of November, 
in the 12th year of his age, George P., eldest 


json of G. W. and 8. C. Egleston. 


He had arrived at that age when life is pe- 
culiarly interesting, when the powers of the 
mind are strengthening, and the heart open 
to every impression. Care had been taken 
by his parents to discipline his intellect, and 
impress upon his heart the love of religion 
and truth. As time passed on they watched 
over him, fondly and anxiously anticipating 
the period when his character should be form. 
ed, and his conduct governed by the instruc- 
tion thus early given. He was devotedly at- 
tached to his Sabbath school, and it was grat- 
ifying to observe the smile of pleasure upon 
his countenance when preparing to meet his 
teachers and youthful companions, and join 
them in its exercises. His illness was dis- 
tressingly painful, but borne with astonishing 
fortitude, until a voice from on high bade him 
exchange the uncertainty of time for the nev- 
er ending happiness of eternity. 

His afflicted parents console themselves in 
the hope that he rests secure from every harm. 
Religion bids them weep, but not as those 
who have no hope, while his family, to whom 
he was an affectionate brother, and his compan- 
ions by whom he was so much beloved, may 
exclaim to his departed spirit— 

“*'Tis ever thus—’tis ever thus 
With creatures heavenly fair, 

Too finely framed to ’bide the brunt 
More earthly creatures bear ; 

A little while they dwell with us, 
Bless’d ministers of love ; 


Then spread the wings we had not seen, 
And seek their home above,” 
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THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 











OREELVAL POBIRE. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. 


As one without a friend, one summer eve 
I walked among the solemn woods alone. 
The boughs hung lovely, and the gentle winds 
Whispered a song monotonous and low, 
That soothed my mind even while it made me sad. 
The path I followed, by a turn abrupt, 
Brought me to stand beside that humble roof, 
Where the few scattered families that dwell 
Among these mountains and deep forest shades 
Meet weekly, to uplift the soul in prayer. 
A few rude logs up-piled were all the walls,— 
Four windows and a door, not e’en adorn’d 
With rudest art, were there; and in the midst 
A pulpit,—cushioned not, nor overhung 
With crimson folds of fringed drapery, 
Nor graced with gilded volumes richly bound. 
Amid the mountain pines the low roof stood, 
And mountain hands had reared it; but it wore 
An air of reverence. 





Few paces onward, 
O’ershadowed more by the green underwood, 
Some slight raised mounds showed where the dead 

were laid. 
No gravestone told who slept beneath the turf. 
(Perchance the heart that deeply mourns needs not 
Such poor remembrancer.) The forest flowers 
Themselves had fondly clustered there,—and white 
Azalias with sweet breath stood round about 
Like fair young maidens mourning o'er their dead. 
In some sweet solitude like this I would 
That I might sleep my last long dreamless sleep! 
Oh quiet resting place! Divine repose! 
Let not my voice, I whispered, oh let not 
My heedless step profane thy sanctity ! 
Still shall sweet summer smiling, linger here, 
And wasteful winter lightly o’er thee pass ; 
Bright dews of morning jewel thee! and all 
The silen: stars watch over thee at night; 
The mountains clasp thee Jovingly within 
Their giant arms, and ever round thee bow 
The everlasting forests; for thou art 
In thy simplicity a holy spot 
And not unmeet for heavenly worshipper. 
A. M. W. 
Buncombe, N. C. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
MY MOUNTAIN COTTAGE. 


Dear little cottage! safe retreat 
From evil man and mean deceit, 
From envy, pride, and care! 
Though not with thee are brilliant gems, 
Nor sceptres, stars, nor diadems, 
To me thou’rt passing fair. 


In all its splendid misery 
Can glittering palace vie with thee, 
Tho’ wealth far hence be driven ? 
No: such may boast of pomp and show ; 
But kings would buy thee, did they know 
Thy joys, thou type of heaven! 


The stream runs laughing by thy side ; 
The flowers, that seem in rainbows dyed, 
Now kiss that crystal stream ; 
The self-taught woodbine climbs thy door, 
In foliage thick runs o'er ond o’er, 
And shades Apollo's beam. 


Yon clond-capp’d mountain smiles on thee ; 
Its silent language whispers me,— 

“ Contentment here is given.” 
No scene on earth can equal this: 
Enough—my soul o’erflows with bliss! 

Could one be here, ’twere heaven! 

a. T..&. 
Edisto Island, Nov. 1835. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
STANZAS. 


Bright was the “Indian summer”’ time, 
The sweetest ever 
In Carolina’s sunny clime, 
Which saw us sever. 
I sought the glowing west for gold, 
(Which, would that I had never told,) 
i left thee for a dizzy dream, 
Thee, full of life, and light, and love, 
Oh wretched one, from truth to rove, 
To follow a bewildering dream! 


I left thee, dearest, pale, and sad, 
And heavy-hearted ; 
Oh, what forebodings deep I had 
The eve we parted! 
But they could never half portend 
The darkness of that fearful end. 
I left thee—and the aching void 
I tried to fill—to fill with aught, 
Until with what it madly sought, 
My very inmost soul was cloyed. 


To idle jest and ribald song, 
I madly darted ; 
From her my soul had lov'd so long 
Wildly departed. 
Her image in the maddening bowl 
I lost, even where I lost my soul! 
Oh, for the old Lethéan dranght— 
Fool! madman! that I was to give 
At every poisoned cup I quafied, 
The all for which I cared to live! 


My sky of life is overcast, 
Vainly 1 languish ; 
Each thought, each relic of the past, 
Is steeped in anguish. 
My own, my own thou mightest have been, 
Oh blessedness !—but guilt and sin 
Were o’er me which thy purity 
In holiness and beauty spurned ;— 
Loathing and shuddering, thou hast turned, 
As from the deadly Upas-tree. 
M. M. 
Columbia, S. C. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


I love thee, MELANCHOLY ;—not for me 
Shall Pleasure deck her shrine, and Mirth’s loud note 
Shall fall unheeded on my listless ear ; 

And Joy in vain shall wear his witching smile, 
Nor Hope’s bright beacon,—nor Affection’s charm, 
Shall lure me from thy fane. 

Can mirthful sound 
Awake the dead! Can Pleasure’s hand restore 
The lost, the lov’d, the much lamented one? 
Can Joy give back the pleasures of the past, 
Can Hope that shines deceitful, e’er beguile 
The heart, whose treasure in the grave lies hid ? 
And even thou, Affection! thou whose tear 
Is dearer than Arabia’s healing balm 
To the sick spirit ;—can’st thou cheer the heart 
Of him who mourneth thee ? 

Alas for man! 
How quickly comes the mildew of despair 
To blight the freshness of his early youth, 
When, trampled ‘neath the heavy tread of grief, 
His joys lie prostrate, and the beam of Hope 
That gilds the future with deceptive hues, 
Can cast no brightness o’er the dreary waste 
Of by-gone time: The past is Memcry’s own, 
And when it tells of ties now snapp’d in twain, 
Ot happy moments clouded now by death, 
Hope, Love and Pleasure, all alike are vain. 

I love thee, MELANCHOLY !—Let the heart 
That ne’er hath answered at Affliction’s call, 
Despise thy solemn garb ; thou com’st to me 
When all the other passions of the soul 
Have fied furever,—thou and thou alone, 

Now cleavest to the rnin of my name,— 








And tho’ thou bringest sorrow, not in vain 
Dost thou inflict it—like the faithful nurse 
Who hovers round the sick bed of her hope, 
And gives the nauseous draught, the hatefal drug, 
To him her soul adoreth, so that health 
May renovate once more his drooping frame,— 
Even thus, the pain thy hand inflicteth ; that 
The stricken soul new vigor may imbibe, 
To cast away this world’s enfeebling ills, 
Ere yet it comes, (its latest pilgrimage,) 
With trembling steps, before the living Gop. 

R. M. C. 





Savannah, Geo. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE HOME OF LOVE. 


“Tis Fancy's sketch.” 


O the Spirit of Love has a beautiful Home, 
Far away in the heavens, beyond the blue sky, 
Where none but the pure are permitted to come 
And mingle with those who are never to die. 
It stands on a high and magnificent mound 
Where the zephyrs of heaven continually blow, 
And Arcadian bowers o’ershadow the ground 
Through which the pure streams of Elysium flow. 


The light of asun more effulgent than ours, 
Shines forth with a brilliant and ceaseless display, 
Enwrapping the mount with its beautiful bowers, 
In the radiant beams of eternity’s day. 
While the dews of sweet Hermon in freshness of dawn 
Are suspended in gem-like profusion around, 
On the fresh grassy verdure which covers the lawn, 
And the shadowy shrubs which besprinkle the 
ground. 


In the deepest recess of the shadiest grove, 
Surrounded by lofty and beautiful trees. 
Is the airy retreat of the Spirit of Love, 
Delightfully fanned by the wings of the breeze : 
The rays of the sun soften down on that bower, 
Though light are its hills, unprotected and bare, 
For the blne sky is clear, and the clouds never lower, 
And all in that heaven is brilliant and fair. 


Not a rivulet runs through this shady recess 

But imparts holy feelings of heavenly love, 
To those who in truth that pure spirit possess 

Which reigns in the hearts of the angels above. 
Not a soul ever enters that hallowed retreat, 

Save those who have been by their Maker forgiven; 
But then may they claim a thrice glorious seat, 

With the Spirit of Love in the regions of heaven. 


OSCAR. 
Medical College, Broad St. 





A GEM FROM MONTGOMERY. 

“ Forever with the Lord !” 

Amen ; so let it be— 
Life from the dead is in that word, 

Tis immortality. 
Here in the body pent,~ , 

Absent from him I roam; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 

A day’s march nearer home. 
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